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susceptible and cultivated beholder does not feel in a cer-
tain vein of reflection; but this, so far from being a fault,
is the touch of nature which makes the poem universally
interesting. " His supplication to Father Thames, to tell
him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and
puerile. Father Thames has no better means of knowing
than himself." In this case Johnson was instantly re-
minded that Father Nile had been called upon for infor-
mation exactly analogous in the pages of JRasselas, " His
epithet buxom health is not elegant," but to us it seems
appropriate, which is better. Finally, Johnson finds that
"redolent of joy and youth" is an expression removed
beyond apprehension, and is an imitation of a phrase of
Dryden's misunderstood; but hero G-ray proves himself
the better scholar. It may be conjectured that he found
this word redolent, of which ho was particularly fond,
amongst the old Scots poets of the sixteenth century,
whom he was the first to unearth. Dunbar and Scot love
to talk of the " redolent rose."

The phrases above quoted constitute Johnson's entire
criticism of the Eton Ode, and it is of a Mud which, how-
ever vigorously expressed, would not nowadays bo consid-
ered competent before the least accredited of tribunal**.
The examination of the two Pindaric odes is conducted
on more conscientious but not more sympathetic prind*
pies. To the experiments in metre, to the verbal and
quantitative felicities, Johnson is absolutely deaf. Ho docm
not entirely deny merit to the poems, but ho contrivon,
most ingeniously, to hesitate contempt. " My procoHB," hw
says," has now brought me to the wonderful wonder of
wondeys, the two Sister Odes; by which, though oithw
vulgar ignorance or common-sense at first universally re-
jected them, many have been since powuadod to think           38t value. Another of the
